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were a number of settlers' dogs which delighted in making
the nights hideous. Never before have I seen dogs stand
up like men and grapple with each other in a fight, and
when made to move on, renew the battle round the corner."

Our efforts at agriculture had taught us not to expect
too much of the country. A New Zealand cousin, Martyn
Spencer, a graduate of Macdonald College of Agricul-
ture, gave us two years' work. His experience showed that
while dogs continued to be in common use, cattle-raising
was impossible. Of a flock of forty Herdwick sheep given
by Dr. Wakefield, the dogs killed twenty-seven at one
time. Angora goats, which we had imported, perished in
the winter for lack of proper food. Our land cost so much
to reclaim for hay, being soaked in humic acid, that we
had always to import that commodity at a cost which
made more cows than absolutely essential very inadvis-
able. Weasels, rats, hawks, and vermin needed a man's
whole time if our chickens were to be properly guarded
and repay keeping at all. An alfalfa sent us from Wash-
ington did well, and potatoes also gave a fair return,
though our summer frosts often destroyed whole patches
of the latter. Our imported plum and crabapple trees were
ringed by mice beneath the snow in winter. At a farm
which we cleared nine miles up a bay, so as to have it
removed from the polar current, our oats never ripened,
and our, turnips and cabbage did not flourish in every case.
We could not plant early enough, owing to the ground
being frozen till July some years.

On the other hand, when we looked at the hundreds
of thousands of square miles on which caribou could live
and increase without any help from man, and indeed in
spite of all his machinations, our attention was naturally
turned to reindeer farming, and I went to Washington to
consult Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the Presbyterian mission-l knights,urh more
